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to rid his poetry of all narrative or merely lyrical ele-
ments, he wrote most of the poems that were, in 1902,
published under the characteristic title, Das Buck
der Bilder (26. enlarged ed., 1906). Superbly skillful
though most of this work has seemed to some, to Rilke
it still lacked that firmness of distinct bodies in space
in which he felt most palpably the presence of a mov-
ing God.

His association in Paris with the great French sculp-
tor Rodin represents perhaps the most significant
turn in his poetic career. He had always found him-
self in sympathy with much of French culture, and
had translated Maurice de Guerin, Andre Gide, and
Paul Valery; but Rodin (like the equally influential
Cezanne) became to him a symbol not so much of
the French character in general as, rather, of a hard-
working craftsman grappling with the completely
significant world of tangible objects. The artist's
work, Rodin insisted, is the only satisfactory mode of
religious activity. Much of Rilke's happy recognition
of this attitude entered into his account of the master
(A^{,guste Rodin, 1903, 1913). But the two volumes
of Neue Gedichte (1907, 1908) show the turn in
Rilke's conception of the artist even more clearly:
they contain his first substantial poetry. In these poems
he develops a peculiarly objective form which is not
far removed from what was later to be recognized as
"pure" poetry, and for which, in Rilke's case, the
term Dinggedicht has offered itself. He advances now
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